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THE DESTINY OF 
OLD HOUSES. 



By A. Curtis Bond. 






HERE are three venerable 
chestnuts that loom up in 
the face of the New York 
business man, perpetual 
interrogation marks, ask- 
ing why they should en- 
cumber property worth, 
for rental alone without 
improvements, $5,000 for 
every front of twenty-five 
feet ; they are built of 
brick and stone, look neg- 
lected, shabby, deserted 
and forlorn ; the oldest inhabitant has no recollection of ever 
seeing any one either enter or leave them ; processions, funerals, 
unusual incidents of all sorts occur without awakening their 
tenants to the slightest semblance of life ; no window is opened, 
no curious face peers through the shutters to notice the cause 
of the commotion. They are substantial ghosts of the defunct 
past. 

These three strange structures are the Vanbeuren mansion 
on West Fourteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
the Goelet mansion, corner Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
and the Lewis mansion at 716 Broadway. There is also another 
mysterious building on Twenty-third Street, a few doors east of 
Masonic Temple, that is in a permanent condition of barricade 
and gradual decay. 

These constitute types of the inheritance of modern New 
York in the way of houses that sheltered the aristocracy of an 
earlier generation, and when one finds them and stops to think 
of the very few there are left, the wondering query presents 
itself, not where were they but where are they. 

And that is a question with an interest more extended than 
the inquirer would imagine. Fitting destiny of these monuments 
once standing in the greatest city of the New World, their dis- 
integrated parts have entered into the construction of almost 
every town and villi age of the United States, for there is a reg- 
ular business of dismantling these edifices whose style or useful- 
ness has become a thing of the past, and selling the debris for 
less pretentious dwellings in less pretentious localities. 

Far over upon the East side, among the realistic evidences 
of an enlarged population, eight 
story tenements and their concomi- 
tant belongings, is a capacious yard 
filled with the gatherings from a 
thousand buildings torn down and 
carted away from their original 
ground, and brought here to be 
divided into their several and dis- 
tinct portions, each one put in its 
appropriate place, with scores of 
others just like it in purpose and 
mission, though differing in style 
and value. 

The office, through which one 
gains admission to this curious 
space beyond, is constructed from 
choice bits selected by Mr. F. W. 
Seagrist, the proprietor, from the 
mass that comes his way ; it is a 
pot pouri of relics, an organized 
jumble of pieces that have a his- 
tory or an association, and each 
labeled that their owner and the 
public may 
their record, 
are marked 
Exchange," 
latin Bank, 1 ' 
iners' Trust, 1 



recognize them and 

Panels in the wall 

' New York Produce 

•Nassau Bank," "Gal- 

" Union Bank," "Far- 

" Duncan Building," 

"Standard Oil Company Building, 1 ' 

Pft* f ^k " Williamsburgh City Fire Insur- 

ance Co. Building," and others of 
lesser note, whose names like those 
of minor society people, appear in 
the published reports but attract 
little attention. Shutters, some 
with square, others with rounded 
corners, are dextrously joined upon 
the ceiling, and with the aid of an 

extra coat of varnish make an unique and not unpleasant 

decoration. 
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It is such a step as divides ideal from reality that leads out 
of this business apartment to the romance-creating forest of 
antiques without, to the pyramids of household accessories lack- 
ing nothing but transported cellars and chimnies, to make the 
list complete of every essential to a renovated building. 

In silent sarcasm there is gathered near the entrance a wild 
mixture of theatrical trappings, gilt evidences of forefathers' fri- 
volity, a section of the rail to some proscenium box which in its 
time bore the graceful arm of 
a long dead belle, and right 
beside it the chubby, tarnish- 
ed cupid that once poised 
above, unwillingly a witness 
to the ancient freshness of 
the couple beneath him. Tin- 
selled shreds from "flies and 
"coulisse," and broken rows 
of footlights are tossed to- 
gether in confusion, crowded 
about the foot of a richly 
carved pulpit that rises with 
much dignity from its un- 
sought associations. 

Carefully plucked from 
the heap of iron monstrosi- 
ties piled together a few 
steps further on, and relieved 
of its concealing . layer of 
dust and dirt, is a graceful 
little French charcoal stove, 
some twenty inches tall, 
modeled by an artist's hand, 
and finding its way here 
from Egypt, serving with a 
few tons of scraps as ballast 
to a wandering ship. Imagi- 
nation has pictured it as part 
of the eamp equipments of 
the Great Napoleon, taken 
by him when he invaded the 
land of the Pharaohs, and it 
borrows, from this coloring, 
somewhat of the interest that 
follows the track of the first 

Emperor. There are other articles in the collection, early 
Dutch stoves, with bulging fronts and odd little grates, whose 
projecting caps are supported by graceful columns, some of 
them having brass bases and capitals, far more picturesque 
than - those of to-day, far more comely as necessary adjuncts to 
comfort. 

With the advent of good taste marble mantels disappeared 
from the houses of the more fashionable element, and thus many 
of them have found their "way to this market of second-hand 
bric-a-brac. They are congregated in such quantities that their 
resting place is known as "Carrera," a title more complimentary 
than true. Reminiscences of Versailles and Marie Antoinette are 
brought up by the sight of a marble bath tub, cut and chiseled 
with the greatest care and finished as if it were a masterpiece of 
sculpture. Not long ago this was the bathing utensil of a Fifth 
Avenue maiden, torn from its envied corner when the house 
wherein it stood fell into the degeneracy of the day and was 
converted into "apartments." 

Rising out of the ground, apparently, and to the height of 
six feet or thereabouts, is the top piece in wrought iron of the 

spire that once towered 
above the old Presbyterian 
Church in Allen Street. It 
is isolated and retired, as 
befits its former isolated 
position, and it is repro- 
duced upon this page in 
humble appreciation of the 
storms it has weathered, 
and in recognition of its 
worth even in its present 
melancholy reverses. The 
march of commerce and the 
demands of trade brought 
this church to the mercy 
of the professional destroy- 
er, and it made way for the 
erection of Ridley's build- 
ing. 

Relics of that grand 
structure, the church corner 
of Fourth Street and La- 
fayette Place, the most per- 
fect example of Greek ar- 
chitecture in the city, are 
strewn about, some here 
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and others elsewhere, wood torn from its granite backing and the 
paraphernalia of devotion subject to the first buyer. The Corin- 
thian columns protecting its facade were each hewn from a single 
block of stone, each was twenty-five feet tall, each cost $3,000 to 





COLONIAL WINDOWS. 



A CURIOUS OLD MANTEL. 

create, and each weighed more than the Obelisk that stands 
now in Central Park. Yet those columns were carried through 
the streets, that, too, before the streets were paved, by the 
builder, and no great excitement was caused by it either, as the 
moving of Cleopatra's needle. Now these columns have fallen in 
the hands of the Vandals, no one would buy them, for there 
was no use to which they could be put, and finally they were 
presented gratis to a timorous contractor, who with much toil 
carted them off and sawed them into diminutives of their former 
selves. The builder of this was the present William E. Marshall's 
father, who also put up the Astor House, both in Maine 
granite. 

What a field for the imagination in that medley of old 
doors ! Doors from patrician residences and doors from the 
parvenue, doors that looked 
upon marriages and doors 
that have shut foul deeds 
from the sight and discovery 
of the world, doors whose 
heavy mahogany has the ring 
of riches in its massiveness, 
and painted doors, whose 
whitened pine shows the 
marks of plebian blows. 
Doors there are that closed 
upon the founders of the 
nation, others that imprison- 
ed traitors. Doors with the 
delicate festoon of the Col- 
onial form or the gay dec- 
oration of Louis XVI. Stairs 
in vast variety compose 

another mound of curios, and they all appear well worn, some, 
perhaps, by the high heeled slippers of the girlish grandmothers 
of to-day's generation, frivolous flirts, 

"... a beauty in the days 
When Madison was President," 

with puffed sleeves and waists a few inches beneath their 
shoulders, such were the scampering crowds that wore away the 
steps now iooming in the air amid their bankrupted associates. 
Here they await the coming of another season, when they shall 
feel the pattering of modern feet, and when they do it will be, 
in all probability, the stumbling uncertainties of a roysterer. 

Prom stairs to mirrors and pictures is but a step here, for in 
the direst confusion is a multitude of frames, some that have 
embraced priceless works of art or bad portraits of a much worse 
face, some found their way here 
from galleries, while others hung, 
long years ago, in the boudoir of 
a fashionable lady, where with the 
mirror it contained it looked with 
wonderment upon the mysterious 
labors of the fashionable toilet, 
now it is forgotten and discarded 
as tarnished as the beauty of her 
who treasured the trifle with its 
costlier associates. 

There are many small articles 
that served their purpose and hope 
to serve it once again. There is a 
fire bag of wire and closely woven. 
There were two, companions, of 
these bags, but one has long 'ere 
colonial windows. this found its way into some quiet 




house, befitting its age. A small faucet made of brass is worthy 
a passing glance ; it is shaped as a serpent, whose head is raised 
as if to strike and from the mouth there issues forth a stream of 
liquor or water, as the case may be. There is a mahogany 
chandelier from the old home of one of New York's early 
governors ; a boiler dated in the last century and saved from the 
wreck of the old Washington Hotel ; a marble newel post with 
the head of Socrates, from the St. Nicholas Hotel ; a fanlight 
from one of the most conspicious houses in Murderers' Row. 

Aside from the economical phase of the yard, the many 
facilities it offers builders to reconstruct the despoiled structures 
on a smaller scale and a cheaper plan by purchasing the material 
here at second hand, there is an artistic value to it. Many 
architects call and study its crowded contents seeking inspiration 
from the dust or looking for some choice morsel they may 
pattern from intact. Thomas Moran, the well known landscape 
painter, found here sufficient to erect for himself a cosy cottage 
as antique in appearance as the age of its component parts make 
it in fact. 

It is a lucrative occupation, this of moving away worn out 
buildings, though a laborious one, in some instances the profits 
from the old "stuff," is sufficient to compensate without any 
further charge, on the other hand there is often an amount paid 
for the work and frequently a large sum. There is a certain 
fascination connected with it that hardly enters into the 
business aspect but helps to brighten the tediousness somewhat, 
and that is the expectation of a discovery. Money and valuables 
are often found in the ruin, as high as $3,000 being taken in 
hard cash from one private residence. 

Thus the old houses of New York are made to suffer for the 
relentless march of improvements ; like the old horses, the old 
means of transit, the old people, they are pushed aside in the 
scramble for something better, they are mercilessly assailed by 
myriads of iconoclasts and between dawn and sunset, the most 
substantial architectual product of a century since is robbed of 
its props, shorn of its beauties, the wind whistles through its 
paneless and sashless windows and the specters of its former 
salons revel for the last time in its rain swept halls and through 
its cold, forbidding corridors. 



INKSTANDS. 



THE inkstand from its position on the desk or table i* a 
tempting subject for artistic treatment, and there are 
accordingly abounding fanciful devices in this line. In 
many the ink pool is so concealed that when brought to light it 
is a positive surprise. The notion of devoutness in the silver 
figure of a dervish kneeling in prayer is rudely broken in upon 
as he is seized by the head and pushed back, his figure parting 
longitudinally at the waist. Pears and apples exquisitely rendered 
and handsomely mounted, hold the dark fluid in their cores. 
An ivory base ball, with the the bronze batter at hand, serves 
the same purpose. 

Then there are log-wood cabins, the roofs of which when 
opened by a spring, disclose dainty glass receptacles ; windmills 
and elevators in combined wood, bronze and steel, that on the 
movement of a lever shoot out draw-like receptacles for ink and 
pens; an oxidized silver jockey sitting beneath a carved horse- 
rack conceals an internal well, the horse-rack serving as a pen- 
bolder ; there are inkstands charmingly composed wholly of 
flowers and leaves in real bronze ; a butting goat in oxidized 
silver, and a bronze bear scrambling over a rustic fence, are ink- 
stand suspects. 

Some admirable carving is exhibited in an inkstand in dark 
oak, portraying a shaggy . bison that is being run down by 
hunters. An heraldic inkstand has a shield with design in 
brilliant pigments and enamel as a background, supported by 
halberds, gongs, handbells and musical, triangles, are among 
equipments ; garlands of gilt brass and gold bronze on ebony 
stands are revived ; silver flower wreaths adorn elaborate scroll 
brass work; glass flower vases, with exquisite metal mounts, 
branch out at sides and from centres ; bronze obelisks, adorned 
with silvered hieroglyphics and bronze lamps, are included in 
inkstand attachments ; two niggers in faience, with hand saw on 
bamboo stick, have completed half their labor, and exposed the 
upper hollow half of the cane as a receptacle for penholders; 
there are locomotives and nautical inkstands, the latter backed 
by polished steel, and with chains, wheel and steering gear ; terra 
cotta birds perch on fallen moss-grown branches that encase the 
bottles. Minton ware of deep vermilion hue is utilized in a 
richly floriated brass inkstand, as the filling in of a gilded 
coronet that surmounts the whole, and also for the shell shaped 
receiver in front. 



It is a singular fact that by no possible combination of 
colored rays can either red, green or violet be obtained, while by 
the union of the violet and green and the green and red res- 
pectively the most brilliant blues and yellows are produced. 



